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UGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESI 
DENT OF THE KANSAS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
ILE this oceasion is unique in my 
life I feel that it differs from many 
ir «+-ceremonies in one particular, 
lv, in the fact that I have already 
associated for a number of years with 
‘ze of which I am to become presi- 
These years have afforded unusual 
tunities to learn the aims and ideals 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
to discern its animating spirit and 
I am now brought to the point 
the unusual opportunities afforded 
paration for a work unforeseen are 
rmed into immensely increased re- 
lities. 
s with the humility of the sincere 
itioner at the beginning of his period 
that I am here. Only the years 
letermine the wisdom of the choice 
e governing body has made. The 
now assume is to interpret correctly 
story of the college, to apprehend 
lies the foree it now exerts as an 
al and social power, and in the 
the immense changes which are 
r place in the world about, to per- 
the present and future mission of 
nstitution and to formulate the lines 


ng which its future progress must be 


el 





Kansas State Agricultural College, 
ild be remembered, is not simply an 
tional institution instructing a rela- 
small body of selected men and 
on a campus at Manhattan; it is 


i great and responsible instrumental- 


ity for enlarging the agricultural and in- 


dustrial life of the state. In the natural 


~- 
T 
a 


course of development, each of 
institutions of higher learning has come to 
fill a particular need. Each is essential to 
the upbuilding of the state. Each must 

free to develop in its own clear-cut field 
and in that field its stress should be laid 
Not a little of the credit for the present 
happy relations of the state educational 
institutions is due to the high tyy 
Kansas citizens who have formed the gov 
erning boards. Progressive, broad-minded. 
fair, their efforts have resulted in the 
working out of a definite plan of action for 
each institution and in making the state's 
progress and welfare the guiding and in 
spiring principles of all. The service 
which the Kansas State Agricultural Col 
lege is rendering in its leadership in pub 
lie movements, in pointing the way to more 
efficient agricultural production and dis 
tribution, in working out more effective 


industrial meth ds. in teaching eMficien y 


in home administration and encouraging 
higher standards of home life. in develo 
ing higher ideals of citizenship and serv 
was brought to fruition during the admin 


istration of Dr. Waters, whom it was mv 
pleasure and rood f rtune to wi rk with 


and to serve through so many vears. [t 


must be the continued mission of the in 
stitution to serve in and to enlarge thess 
fields. 

In the realm of the college proper, it 
shall continue to be the aim of our teach 
ing to give training of the highest pro 


fessional type in the fundamental sciences 
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and liberalizing subjects, as well as-thor- 
ough training in the several technical eur- 
ricula. Emphasis will be placed also on 
the practical viewpoint. We want our stu- 
dents to know the problems that are to be 
‘solved and to be able to meet men and 
women of the work-a-day world on a com 
mon ground of understanding. Ina larger 
way the aim of our teaching and training 
will be to produce not only the practical 
agriculturist, engineer and housekeeper, 
but also young men and women trained 
for leadership, young men and women who 
have been led, through a study of the 
social relations eombined with professional 
and practical training, to have a larger 
vision of the duty of college-trained men 
ind women as leaders in community de 
elopment, 

The institution will also continue to 
make adequate provision for those desiring 
practical training briefer than that given 
in the regular curricula. Those whose op- 
portunities for preparation have been 
limited will find in the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, courses designed to meet 
their needs. The short courses now offered 
to the busy farm boy, to the girl who can 
be spared for but a few months from the 
home, and to the shop man who can come 
only for a few months during the slack 
time in his occupation, will be increased 
and expanded. It will be many years be- 
fore the practical working out of the pro- 
visons of the Smith-Hughes Act will elim- 
inate the need of such training on the 
part of agricultural and mechaaical col- 
leges. The scarcity of trained workmen 
which the needs of the war brought so 
vividly to the minds of the American pub- 
lic, demands that state institutions en- 
deavor to prepare that portion of the 
state’s citizenship as they never attempted 
to prepare them before. 

The participation of the United States 





in the Great War brought to th. 


State Agricultural College, as to ot 


cational institutions, new opportu 


show its adaptability to publ 
While it curtailed slightly the qu 
teaching and investigation on tl 


it increased many fold the ins 
service in the state. The bow 
the college campus have become 
the boundaries of the state. W) 
future, as in the past, the instit 
owe to the state, professional 

tical education of the highest 


Kansas young people, the steady 


the institution’s development dum 


cent years, accelera 


the past eighteen months, wou 


indicate that in extension teaching 


of the major means through wl 


he able to inspire an improve 


lightened agricultural and indust 


within the state. It shall be the 
the institution to inspire leaders! 


the people, to bring forward the 


+ 


leaders of the rural communities 


The work of the agricultural ex 
station must be maintained \ 
high plane as in the past. The 1 
experiment station research and 
tion, together with assembled 
worked out by practical farmers, 
basis and foundation of all coll 


il 


tension work. Three years ago, 
nition of agriculture as an organi 


was observed in the formation of S 


of the American Association for 


vaneement of Science. This was 


eant event in the history of agricul! 


leges and experiment stations 

however, only the first definite mi! 
the evolution of agricultural seien 
the simpler problems of agricul 
dustry have been solved. Long 


of preparation and more intensive | 


¢ in agriculture and all agricult 


| 




















required of those who Would solve 
difficult problems remaining. 
ltural research progresses quietly. 
rations carry little popular appeal, 
premature publicity to be desired. 


tural research and investigation, 

are dependent upon public sup- 
It is the responsibility of those who 
ruardians of agricultural science 


se who have cause to appreciate its 
that the 


umong the organized sciences is not 


imental value, to see latest 
d or hampered for lack of funds. 

ering research is another field of 

investigation which is destined to 
nd to play a large part in the im 
m of agricultural and industrial 
No adequate financial support, either 
state or from federal funds, has as yet 
Valuable 


s are being earried on with the means 


rtheoming for this work. 


force available and these will be 

ed and increased to the greatest ex 
ssible. Engineering experiment sta- 

s should be ereated through proper con- 
vessional action, and federal funds added 
state funds for the furtherance of engi- 
With federal recognition 
| adequate financial support, engineering 
quickly 


ng research. 


vestigations will demonstrate 
r economic value. 

If the Kansas State Agricultural College 
‘ontinue its leadership in vocational 
tion, it is neeessary that the men and 

men composing its faculty and staff keep 

mind the peculiar purposes underlying 

They must discriminate be- 

tween the funetions of colleges of liberal 

rts and the social and industrial problems, 

‘ope with which, this institution was 

reated. A common criticism of college 

‘ulties is that they are unpractical, that 
they do not keep in touch with the work of 
world. An institution such as this 
uld have as a primary purpose the un- 


ts foundation. 
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dertaking of such work as will keep its 
faculty in close touch with the practical 
work of the world. 
the 


fessions and industries alike, 


They should be ready 


to meet leaders and directors of pro 
on a basis of 
that 


have the respect and confidence, not alone 


equality and efficiency, so they may 


of their academie associates, but of the men 


who are doing things in the work-a-day 
“ 
worid. 

The need for 


the 


acquiring and maintair 
practical viewpoint does not lessen the 
for the maintenance of scholar 


necessity 
ship in the faculty. Every faculty member 
should be an authority in his subject or 
should be in process of becoming such. 
vaneed study and research and the policy 
of granting leaves of absence for this pur 
p se, will be encouraged. In addition to a 
practical viewpoint and scholarship, loyalty 
and faithful, conscientious effort are nee 
essary on the part of every individual com 


The the 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


prising the faculty. workers of 
hy ive e¢m 
bodied these characteristies to a marked ex 
tent, and therein lies a secret of the growth 
of the institution. If each individual con 
tinues to do his part, no fears need be enter 
tained for the future success of the institu- 
tion. 

In the matter of the relations of faculty 
and students I hope to see great improve 
The 
teacher may exert in the life of the student 
limited to W here 
teacher and student meet as individuals out- 


ments effected. influence which the 


is not the class room. 
side the class room, great mutual benefit 
may be gained. The student may receive 
from the teacher of broad view and gen- 
erous sympathy the greatest impulse and 
inspiration to do and to become; from the 
student the teacher may gain a fresh view- 
point and through him eome to know the 
community whose life the student reflects. 
In an institution of large numbers it be- 
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comes more and more difficult to preserve state’s beneficence form, however, 
personal contact between faculty and stu- small part of the whole of its citiz 
dent body, yet I believe that this is not im- Their responsibilities and the debt t] 
possible; I believe that it has not always’ to the state are increased in direct rv 
been preserved because insufficient effort of their numbers to the whole. They s 
has been made to this end. I believe that study the state’s needs, endeavor t 
the social center is as desirable and neces- pate the problems that will confront 
sary for the best life of the eollege com- ple in the years to come, and str 


munity as it is for the rural or the urban cern what present action is needed t 


} 


community. I hope to see developed on the their proper solution. Through 


eampus of the Kansas State Agricultural tive eriticism and suggestion 
College such a center, in which students and have power to influence and hel 
college workers may mingle freely. The line of action of their alma mater. 
land grant institution affords an appro- cooperation and the combining of a 
priate field for working out such a project. are needed for the advancement of t 
In the matter of the relation of the in- industrially, economically and social! 
stitution to the people of the state, it must The present and future missior 
meet the responsibility of leadership which Kansas State Agricultural Col! 
it is expected to assume. It must have such would seem to be fundamentally 
a vision of the future that it anticipates new tinuance of its leadership as a land 
problems and prepares forthem. Itshould institution in the further developn 
not be ultra-conservative, it should not be- agricultural science, home econon 
come static, but should be essentially dy- the mechanic arts, in the training of 
namie and progressive. Rather than hinder men and women as leaders, teachers 
progress, it must point the way to new and _ technical workers, and in the dissen 
greater achievements. In working out this of advanced information throug! 
larger purpose, as well as in the perform- _ state in promoting higher standards 
ance of its time-honored functions, the Kan- culture, industry and community 
sas State Agricultural College should find ‘*No man liveth to himself,”” h 
in its alumni a great source of inspiration, as true of institutions as of m 
encouragement and support. An effort period of world readjustment towa 
should be made to instill fresh interest in we looked during the years of war 
the Alumni Association of the Kansas State us. In this readjustment period, e 
Agricultural College and to awaken in all must take a leading place, and 
those who go out from the institution a_ tional institutions must cooperat 
sense of personal responsibility for the fu- king the contribution of educat 
ture of their alma mater. Only through a which will raise the race of men 
strong association of loyal, patriotic alumni standards of efficiency, justice and w 
will a real college tradition develop and live. To this great cause the Kansas Si! 
The people of the state have taxed them- cultural College must make its 
selves freely that higher education might tion of talent, thought and labor 
be available to the young people of the enlightened, capable individua 
commonwealth. Those of its young men _ achieved success in his own life, 
and women who are privileged by cireum- greatest opportunity for growth in s 
stance to enjoy directly the fruits of the society, so will the Kansas State A 











find. in self-seeking and 


acerandizement, but in a desire to 


not 


Colle re 


where service is needed and a willing- 


ioin hands with all other agencies in 


Ns | 


+ the common welfare, its highest 


ty for growth and a true basis for 
creatness. 
are many signs of a new virility in 


yn. In 


«al an edueation bill which is a distinet 


England Parliament has 


d step in providing a greater degree 


yn for the youth of that country. 


ind, inelined in the past to be ultra- 


S servative in her educational policy and 
r to the formal type of academic 
¢ has made wonderful strides in 


Many Eng 
sh authorities, however, are still unawake 
the 


1 in the English system of education. 


tional reform since 1914. 


to the extent of reforms which are 
British Labor Party approaches more 
to a proper comprehension of the 

’ the government in edueation. It 
is inserted in its platform a plank which 
s: ‘*The conference holds that the most 
‘tant of all the measures of social re- 
struction must be a genuine nationaliza- 
‘edueation, which shall get rid of all 
listinetions and privileges, and bring 
vely within the reach, not only of 
and girl, but also of every adult 


] 


all the training, physical, mental 
ral, literary, technical and artistic, 
‘which he is capable.’’ The Labor Party 
it that while appreciating the ad 

es indicated by the proposals of the 

nt Minister of Education, it can not be 
itised with a system which condemns the 
great bulk of the children to merely ele 
withstand- 


tary schooling—which, not 


. what is yet done by way of scholarships 


: ior exceptional geniuses, still reserves the 
S endowed secondary schools and even more 


2 the universities, for the most part, to the 


sons and daughters of a small privileged 
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~~ 
_ 
ww 


class, while contemplating nothing better 


than eight weeks a year continuation school- 
ing up to the age of eighteen for 90 per cent. 
of the youth of the ration. 

In the 


has always been far more advanced than in 


England. The the American 


United States popular education 


Tounders ol! 


colonies were keenly interested in nat i 
edueation and believed that onliv a We 

formed and well-edueated nation could be 
happy, prosperous and free. The fathers 


of the republic made ample provision from 
the outset for general elementary education 
for education in the professions. No 
for 


beeause at that 


and 


provision was made industrial educa 
period in 


the 


tion, however, 


dustry was centered largely in hom 


That part of the industrial knowledge and 


practise which could not be transmitted 
personally from parents to children could 
be supplemented satisfactorily through the 
apprenticeship system in vogue. 

The original provisions for general edu 
cation were in time supplemented by free 
publie secondary schools and there was then 
an open and continuous pathway from t! 
school to 


f this comprehensive system 


elementary the university. The 
development 
this has 


in the growth of 


of general edueation in country 


been of inestimable value 


our free institutions and the development of 


a homogeneous people. On the other hand, 
its shortcomings and defects have been 


many and obvious. If a young man wished 
to enter one of the olde r prof SSLONS, 


opportunities were at hand, but there was 


no university or college training to provide 
leaders for the industrial army. The 
schools afforded little if any Us ful, prae 


tical knowledge to those engaged in agri 
culture, engineering and manufacturs 

To meet the growing need for practical 
education there was enacted the Land Grant 
Act of 1862 which laid the fo 


national program in vocational 


indation of a 


’ 
education, 
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an innovation which was considered by 


many to be more or less dangerous, but 


which has demonstrated the practicability 


of learning by doing. The more than ten 
thousand men and women who constitute 


the professors, instructors, extension work 


ers, and experiment station investigators of 


the land grand institutions to-day, and the 
more than 130,000 students enrolled there 

testify to the wisdom of the act and the 
breadth of vision and public spirit of those 
who made it an actuality. The land grant 


) 


institutions have experienced an ineredibly 
rapid development in number of students, 
in faeulty, in yearly income and value of 
demonstration farms, and in the value of all 
property. Their growth, while rapid, has, 
however, been through the natural means of 
experimentation and study and the map- 
ping of the course in new fields has not 
been without error. The land grant insti- 

ons with their inseparable coadjutors, 

‘experiment stations, now occupy a posi 

1 of far-reaching power and influence in 
inection with the most vital interests of 

» state in which they are located. 

The vocational movement in edueation, 
moreover, has exerted a wide influence in 
all edueation. There is evervwhere among 
thinking people an admission that future 
progress in education will be in the develop- 
ment of applied arts and sciences, and that 
the only truly cultural education is that 
which has its roots in the problems of actual 
life. 

But this is no time for self-complaceney 
on the part of land grant institutions. 
Their establishment was a long step for- 
ward in universal, useful education, but it 
did not remedy all the defects of the exist- 
ing educational system. The free public 
high schools which came to fill the gap 
between the elementary schools and the uni- 
versities have in many cases fallen victim 
to false ideas of culture and must radically 


change their curricula if thev ar: 


come servants 


of m 


odern life. Mor 


they have been located in towns and 


and made 


eating the 


Nn 


adequ 


youth « 


ate provision fo! 


f rural commu 


Efforts more or less suceessful hav 


made to bri 


; 


g secondary education 


young people within the bounds of 


own communities by 


and rural high seho 


schools. These 


nowever, have 


ceneral edueat 


scho 


means of the t 


; 
ls, and the cons 


ols for the mos 


traversed the usual f 


ion. 


The multiplicity 


of inventions 


rapid and enormous increase in t] 


eation of scien 


ndustries from 


ee To 


the | 


the development of 


manufacture r 


ome and broug! 


the modern indus 


system. The educational system, w 


exceptio! of a 


few 


continued to release 


sporadic exper 


from the se 


a steady stream of immature youth 


pare d for 
world whi 


Edueators 


he 


*n 


eit] 


eonalit 


immer 


er re 


ions of 
liately recei 


mained bl 


fact, or, fearing dangerous inné 


mained silent. 


were founded 


Ins 
with 


titutes of 


private funds 


dustrial organizations formulated 


of training for their 


own walls. 


workers with 


These means gave only 


ited relief, however, from a condit 


was universal in its existence and t 


could be reached adequately only 


universal means. 


In answer to the urgent, widespread 


the Smith-Hughes Act was passed, pr 


ing for vocational education below 
rank and carrying with it immens 
bilities. The conditions of war under 


it was brought to adoption, the wides) 
and recognized need which it attemp! 


fill, its possibilities for good and evi! 
remarkable reminder of that other 


making act 


in 


1862. 


It has broug 





“ry 


guished executives 


15, 1919] 


* to those who see in it a just and 

vision for fitting the child to adjust 
if successfully to the economic world. 
hat the Act carries within it an ele- 
That 


ris that in our zeal to enable a black- 


f danger has been pointed out. 


to become an efficient blacksmith, and 
mer a proficient farmer, we may in- 
‘tently sow the seeds of class distine- 
Krom the beginning of our national 
ce our wills have been resolutely set 
the division of society into upper 
Our educational system, 
defects, 


rtheless served admirably in bringing 


ver classes. 


rous as have been its has 


an unexampled democratization of 
ty. That of the 
of the nation have come 


several most distin- 
the lowly log eabin has been a matter 
ational pride with us as symbolizing 
reality and truth of 
task of applying the provisions of 
Smith-Hughes Act, like that of the 
Land Grant Act, will require fore- 
and wisdom, eareful experimenting 
We must not foster the thought 

of the blacksmith 
ibly be a blacksmith, nor that the son 


our democracy. 


son must in- 
he farmer must necessarily stay on the 

As a matter of fact, the interchange 

| between country and city has been 
f the most wholesome, leavening in- 
We must 
rage a continuance of this interchange, 
r than discourage it. We must offer 
ehild, whether of urban or rural 


es upon our national life. 


yy 


nmunity opportunity to enter whatever 


i? 


ition or profession he may choose. 
Wi 


ut is needed is a balance between voea- 
or industrial education on the one 
and liberal edueation on the other, a 
of edueation which shall give a broad 
t into the industrial world of activity 

develop the individual’s capacity 


r esthetic appreciation to the highest de- 
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The purpose 
child 


dustrially must not alone be the production 


gree of which he is capable. 


the in- 


underlying the training of 


less cost. Industrial training 


of more at 


in edueation i be allied with ex- 


ploitation. T thief, imating purpose 
must be to insure the welf: 
by widening his opportunities 

thus that we may safeguard th: 
society. 

The new education must embody 
larger, broader aim of training for 
In the past we have believed 
the 


somehow 


ship. 


training in principles of citizer 


take care of itself 


would 
have believed that no group of nationality 
could withstand the fusing influence of our 
great melting pot. How greatly we have 
this belief evidenced 
the of 
ideals among German immigrants and their 
We failed to make of 


many of these people real Americans. The 


erred in is most 


strongly by persistence German 


descendents. have 


existence of eonflicting groups 
the 


struggle between labor and capital. 


continuous 
The 


division of a large portion of our population 


tional life is shown by 


without el 


— 
Both 


into two great groups is not 
ments of good, within certain limits. 
labor and capital have learned the value 
and power of united foree, of cooperation, 
But 


republie n 


in eontrast to individual competition. 


the elements of danger to the 


the situation are immense. Should 


then we 


But 


schism prove permanent, 
ready divided into classes, 


The 


American citizens must be, not the 


continue, first considerati 

nterests 
of the laboring group, nor the interests of 
the moneyed group, but the interests of free 
America. Through the schools as the first 
medium we must teach that American citi 
zenship with its gift of privileges, imposes 
We must instill int 


growing boys and girls ideals of citizenship 


duties. o the minds of 
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which shal Insure justice 
justice secured, the forces 

>to unite 

ect demoeracy. 
evolution 
ndustry e safel 
and in which 
zenship 


forms one 


emb ly 


not forget 


ho would blaze 


provision for 
high schools. 
education sailors requir 
is to make available in _ tation and this the gov 
“ondary schools, for use These different edue 
icula, a considerable part of the lational government ar 
practical subject matter in agriculture, by a single government 
home economics, and mechanic arts which contrary, as a natural 
has heretofore been reserved for the e lege rapid development, national 
curricula. The second of these functions is supervision is seattered throug] 


that of providing trained men and women _ ten departments of the federal ¢ 


for the teaching corps of secondary voca There is now a movement 


tional sehools. this country to establish a fede 


The war has demonstrated as never before ment of education and to centra 
the value of education, especially of the the edueational activities of 
kind of education which prepares men and government under one head. 
women for definite tasks. During the war theoretical standpoint, this would 
the government manifested its appreciation ical and in line with efficiency. 
of the technically trained man by using lished system, however, possesses 
the colleges and universities in the training which can not be overlooked 
of national army men and in the establish- would be seriously jeopardized b 
ment of the Students’ Army Training centralization of supervision. W 
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colleges were established. the r | ltimate 
supervision was entrusted for the essary is w 


» the Department of Agricu sible must be t 


be disseminated 


la als of 


eould otherwise have 
Were a strongly centralized fed 
tment of education to be estab- 


‘conservative, acad 


a plan for 
tages of the present system 

feguarded if all educational 

» maintain a united front 

gram whieh I have cutlined is a that mantle 
for education in the United States, ened 
im designed to promote the best error, 
nism, the purest ideals of demoe- swept aside, and e 

education in this country alone will cross over i! 

nt. With modern transporta 

ies, with modern methods of 

and transmitting news, with 

terests transcending community, RECONSTRUCTIVE TEACHER TRAIN- 


national lines, practically any na ING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
blem may at any moment become 1. A shortage of teachers in so 
ational problem. Education can and imminence of shortage 
with the United States as it was dubitable facts. Byar 


ined to 


iry ago, when our educational system have been inell 


al 


} 


veloping—a nat? on isolated, self-sup- larly uneomfortabk 


r, self-sufficient. 
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light in its ranging has picked up this turns. Professional standing and 
fact, as it has others, and has made us_ service also have a legitimate place 
conscious of its existence. We had hardly estimating process. But teaching 
been aware that a fundamental change was monopoly of any of these values. T 
developing in the teaching profession—a becoming increasingly important 
change that, relatively speaking, was stead- measure of any vocation. We have: 
ily decreasing the supply of teachers, en- to place teaching in a special class ay 
tirely irrespective of war or rumors of war. mate compensation partly in thes 
The late conflict of nations did, it is true, If teachers’ opportunities for publi 
aggravate and intensify the situation, so and the demands upon them for pul 
that it has been pressed home to us and has ice are greater than the average, it is 
given us an opportunity to put remedial more necessary that the state shou 
machinery into operation sooner than we _ into accord with these conditions 
otherwise would have done—none too soon, advantages which are the key to th 
however. In this way war has rendered a_ by which teachers develop themselves 
service for which we owe, not gratitude, for correspondingly develop those dep 
such a feeling is incongruous when speak- upon them whether by natural 
ing of war, but a lively response of thought fessional ties. If we are to put t 
and effort to meet the case in hand. back into the same relative posit 
That this is not a war product or a war held and make the country safe f 


problem may be readily seen. Foreonsider: cation by attracting to its service 


a few vears ago, only a decade or two, if cient numbers able and _ profess 
ambitious graduates of our high schools trained men and women equal 
wished to take up a vocation that promised portunity, we must guarantee to t! 
good social standing and the best financial fession, with all its high and exacting 
returns obtainable by women, they chose fications, a living wage. With the exte: 
teaching and prepared for it by a sys- and extending years of preparat 
tematie course of training in some teacher- quired of a teacher, at least fourt 
training school or through private study them, and the prolonged time and 
and examinations for state certificates. To- tional study required for reaching 
day all this is changed. Relatively the teacher’s salary maximum, $800 is 
teacher’s vocation does not offer the same living wage for an initial salary, nor $1 
vantage ground as to social position and for a maximum, and these figures are n 
financial returns that it onee possessed. above the average. Any serious refi 
There have arisen various competing voca- on such an exhibition reveals the abs 
tions that offer quite as good social advan- inadequacy of such conditions for su] 
tares, quite as favorable financial induce- ing school boards with properly trai 
ments, and more immediate ‘‘placement.’’ teachers for doing the fundamental w 
In some eases the newer vocations outbid the republic. It is imperative that 
teaching in all these particulars. Many are structive teacher-training should | 
thus turned away from the teacher’s voca-_ this point. 
tion who once unquestionably would have 2. But there is not only a short 
been attracted to it. teachers, but an acute shortage of 
Now undoubtedly social standing has long teachers, which aggravates the present 
been an item in estimating a teacher’s re- ation. This is not merely a current n 


i 


suey 
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nublie schools. It is one of long teacher material to train (and sift) f 


for our 
¢ and promises to harass us in the teaching positions. For this purpose the 
ntil training facilities are supplied state needs to use to its capacity every 
the situation. To put the matter public training school now in « tence and 


and briefly, teacher-training, be- to add a substantial number 


the inconvenient location and the ing schools. For the time 


te number of training schools, is should seriously consider 


/ naccessible. Training for the not to extend the pract 

ng vocations 1s brought to our very teacher-training de partmen! 
d special arrangements are provided schools. With this increase of 
iking such training convenient and weshould have a fair chance of 


nsive and economical, so that invita- addition to numbers, a higher 
} 


is strong, not to say compelling, scholarship and teaching abi 
the other hand those who would public-school teachers. 


teaching for a vocation find them- 3. Present-day thought, mad 


sas a rule eut off from easy access to the recent shar p¢ ning of Wits, 
ng schools. Teacher training schools one needs not merely a general 
w and far between and involve an- training, but special training 


r and time-wasting commutation or ticular work in view. S 


ancial expenditures for residential ideas emphasize this 
both deterrent factors. Relatively teacher training organi: 
training is more inaceessible than  fyliv equipped for th 


Large areas of the country are not differentiation in the training of teac! 


sifted for teacher material. A meet different types of teaching is very 


umber of those who would make our perfect at present. It is less perfect 


st teachers are not attracted to, or are gqucation of rural teachers and cit’ 
away from, the profession of teach- op. than in other d rection 
of inaccessibility of training ¢ ae : 
ecessibilit) a © form of differentiation that 
es. Under these conditions state- ae ” 3 - 
Aw article will address itself 
s recently given out by the National :; 
ioe " . " > ‘ : i ural teachers and City teachers « 
‘ation Association are particularly sig- . ’ 
: “ . pe ‘ 7 he trained successfully hy the Same curr 
t, from which it appears that 11,000,- 
. . lum or in the same classes A ety 
dren this country are taught. : aoa 
; ee , is one who lives in th 
untrained or very imperfectly trained 
~ ws touch and sympathy wit 
rs, While seven millions are taught by rimanions*s. : 
‘ ‘ up in its interests. a close stud 
mmature teachers. 
‘ ‘ . ‘ . ay ( ‘orrelat) ] 
is not to the point in this connection to modes and moods. Correlativ. 
rward the platitude of sacrifice for a teacher is one who is in similat 
end. Saerifice is an indispensable cord with rural interests, not 
ns of growth, but one need not adopt in the city and commutes. 
ing of teaching to get its discipline; ™ust be trained where they 
Vites one everywhere in most ennobling city and 1ts children fully 
ms. The only solution here is to make Tange throughout their training course 
ler training really accessible, 80 that The objects of their study inside and out 


intry may get the most and the best side the school are these: 











1. City racial groups, their fundamenta 
of ideas, their personal characteristics, their a 


y +} 


TY 
ng 1en 


tudes toward education, ways of approachi 


2. City industrial groups and their special char 


acteristics corresponding to specifications un ler 1 


3. Neighborhood groups through community cen 


par its’ elubs, library eirecles, church organi 


In these four groups of activities we have a very 


+ 


concrete and effective sociology, which is to be sup 


horatories for 






her 


methods 


children in the 


practice school and elsewhere and with various city 
groups wit which and through which teachers 
work more perfectly and effectively in their pro 
feasion. This is to be no mere perfunctory apphi- 
eation in a single grade, but work in many grades 
under real school conditions, culminating in the 


full management of grades; and again not mere 
superficial contact with a pet circle, but r al knowl 
edee that comes from being in the midst of things 
ind that results in that highly prized acquisition, 
common sense. 

7. Physical training with all its implications 


and obligations. 


All this means elose-range and first-hand 
work from the inside. Teachers so trained 
‘ity teachers. They require specialized 
training schools, and these schools of neces 
sity must be located in cities, and generally 
‘n large industrial cities. At present, how- 
ever, most normal schools are located in 
rural communities or in small centers of 
population. For the greatly needed ex 
tension of facilities for training city teach- 
ers many of the city normal schools now 
supported by cities and devoting their 
activities to the limited territory of the eity 
and its environs, ¢ vmuld readily be affiliated 
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with state systems or be turned i 





normal schools for training city t 






They are splendidly equipped and |} 






surpassed facilities for this type } 





training. 























ire materiall different from, the 
studies for the city teacher Psychol 


of education, school mana 





not be the same in the two trainu 





little reflection will show. This one 






city teachers in the same elasses. It wo 






as incongruous as training secondary s 


ers and elementary school teachers i 






elasses, and vet both incongruities occur 


6. Applications with ehildren in r 






the location of the training school |} 





so as to provide a eonve nient circuit 





schools). and in various rural organ 






which rural teachers may make themselves 





and influential factors. A single rural teacher 





group of teachers in a consolidated sch 






a center of diffusion for helpful thought 





in a more intensive and a broader w 





single teacher or group of teachers 





for 





They become educational rallying points 





eirele. All rural interests must look to ft s 







for 


for help and encouragement and often 





‘ 





ship through the adaptation of instruc 








problems of rural life, and through coop 





promoting rural well-being, developing a 





sive spirit, and directing initiative. 





+ ‘ “ 


7. Physical training supplemented by 






ieal exercise which the foregoing progran 






Rural teachers in their training must 







fore prepare themselves not only to 
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) urriculum with effective 
rprise, but to stimul 


nd management in the prime 


They must know how to 
te and inspire toward more 


ts in these occu- 


profitable results 
WW} e they ean not he expt rte 

I | il naustry tnev Cat he eX 

vy U0 and eonversant el tail 

. lead clubs and get members 


ustrative of the 


ty he 


quipped with a series of sm: 


> Same time 


} 
irage ‘better work programs 
\ lV yout them, with som 
i sul 1 Salety valve lor tne 
modern business, and tl ea 
iveest profitable means To 
~ sul Assured ! \ 
} ’ 
r personal and con 


their school programs mor‘ 
r training school they must 
inity to come into contact witl 
restS and must have access vo 


! s mav come into contact with 
stimulating ideas that do for 
i the sehool is do ne tor tneir 


ne school for rural teachers mus 


located in a rural distric 


as has alr ady been suggested, 


ri 


easy range of a circle of rural 


; 


be used for practice. It mus 


methods 


best 


prominent rural industries, and it 


close touch with various organ 


order to pro 


ts rural section 1n 


+ 


in community education 0 


sort in different directions. 


active positions and no better op 


es for developing interesting lead 





teresting both 





No 


to teaches r and to 


i) aug \ 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN WYOMING 


J. O. CreEAGER, commissioner of education 
for Wyoming, has addressed to the chairman 
of the State Board of Education the follow- 
ing letter: 


Two years ago I was appointed by your board 
to the office of commissioner of education. With 
the wise direction and staunch support of the 
board, I undertook the organization of the work of 
the newly created state department of education. 
We have at all times been encouraged by the 
hearty support of the school people of the state. 
My recent report to your board has made known 
to the public the work that has been accomplished. 

Just prior to the convening of the present legis- 
lature, rumors arose to the effect that the new legis- 
lation under which we were operating was uncon- 
stitutional. Through conferences held at that time 
with the governor, the conclusion was reached that 
this apparent conflict with the constitution could 
be best remedied by a very simple amendment giv- 
ing the state superintendent the power to appoint, 
with the approval of the governor, the state board 
of education. This provision has since been incor- 
porated in house bill 154, 

We had thus supposed the matter settled; but 
to our utter amazement a bill now known as the 
Riner bill, or senate file 36, arose. So radical 
were its provisions that the contest which has been 
in progress the past month at once ensued. 

I need not rehearse here the provisions of the 
Riner bill, except to say that it proposes to tear 
down all that the school people of the state have 
toiled so earnestly to build up in way of construc- 
tive legislation. We had hoped to divorce eduea- 
tion from polities; but this bill sets up a political 
autocracy in state school administration that can 
not be excelled. In the name of mere decency in 
school administration, I take genuine pleasure in 
secorning to become a part of such a scheme. 

To attempt to justfy the Riner bill under the 
plea of repairing the constitutional conflict is the 
grossest and most palpable pretense in view of the 
fact that house bill 154, drawn in accord with 
the principle originally agreed to by the governor, 
has been pronounced absolutely constitutional by 
four of the best lawyers in the state. The fact is, 
the Riner bill aims at political power, not constitu- 
tionality. 

The retrogressive policy initiated by the Riner 
bill carried in its destructive path our proposed 
rural school legislation, thus sacrificing to political 
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ambition the future educational welfare of oy; 
little children in the country. To make dastrie 
tion a masterpiece, the governor has vetoed the 
Americanization bill and the vocational education 
bill, both of which passed both houses without 
dissenting voice. Here again, the dear old ghost 
of constitutionality was invoked, although severg) 
attorneys declare both bills entirely constitutiona] 

In vetoing the Americanizaation bill, Wyoming 
has been placed on record as opposing one of th 
leading principles brought to the surface by th; 
world war. In vetoing the vocational bill, she wil! 
be left standing alone among states as the on); 
state not granting state aid for vocational e lace 
tion. The burden of financing this expensive forn 
of education can not be berne by the local 
munities. 

If we can not establish vocational educatio: 
Wyoming when every other state in the unio: 
doing so under federal cooperation; if Wyoming 
ean not go forward after the war to Americaniz 
her foreigners when the nation is urging this uy 
all the states; if we can do nothing to reduc 
literacy in our state whose increase of illiteracy 
within the last ten years has exceeded that of al! 
other states except Washington; if we « 
nothing for the betterment of our schools for 
country boys and girls; then, I hardly see wi 
there is left for the state department of educatior 
to undertake. 

Because of these reactionary and destr 
measures, the personal responsibility for which 
well understood, I submit to you, at this time, my 
resignation, to take effect at such date as may 
determined by the State Board of Education 


CONFERENCE OF DISTRICT TRUSTEES 
IN VIRGINIA 

At the eall of Governor Westmoreland 
Davis, the district trustees of Virginia’s sc! 
system, numbering about four hundred, 
in conference in the state capitol last 

These citizens came from every section of th 
state to discuss with the governor ways and 
means of improving elementary educatio 
particularly in the country districts, 
improvement is most needed. With the advic 
of Dr. William H. Allen, of the Institute for 
Public Service, New York City, a compre- 
hensive series of questions was prepared, cen- 
tering about the five great needs, namely, 
longer terms, better-prepared and _ better-paid 
teachers, helpful better 


more supervision, 











gs and equipment, and an adequate 
ilsorvy school attendance law. To graph- 
nortray the facts of the present school 


n, students of the State Normal School 
-sonburg prepared thirty-five large 

h telling its own story in a strik- 
nner, so plain that all might under- 
These were posted in the lobby of the 


vernor in opening the session de- 
t his administration would stand for 
Is and good roads, which must go 
r. and asked the assembled trustees to 
carry out his inauguration pledge 
fect. Lantern slides of the charts 
exhibited, as a basis for the dis- 
vhich should follow. Free expression 
as encouraged. A large share of 
1s devoted to a discussion of school 
and the conference went on record 
ring a compulsory law which should 
eeth in it,” as several of those present 
1 it. It will take several years to bring 
effect, inasmuch as the constitution 
amended, but the outlook is better 
before to wipe out the blot of over 
literates in the state. 
tantly recurring question related to 
incing the proposed reforms. The 
iften reminded his audience that if 
want good schools they must pay 
He admonished his hearers that 
needed was not the passing of reso- 
here at the conference. but rather 
uld go home determined to work 
their might to influence public 
‘or better things and the means to get 
There was no mistaking the fact that 
timent of the gathering was unani- 
in favor of improvement along all 


lines, and that there was a marked will- 


» get behind the governor in neces- 


easures to bring about these desired re- 


It is believed that this assembly marks 
in the life of the common school 

if Virginia, and that it will be fruitful 
results in the not distant future. At 
never before had such a representa- 
ip of citizens directly interested in the 
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schools gathered and discussed the school prob- 
lems of Virginia in so serious and so mutually 
helpful ways. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

CarpinaL Principles of Secondary Educa 
tion, the chief document prepared by the Na- 
tional Education Association Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
has been issued by the Bureau of Educatior 

The report presents in the brief space of 
some 50 pages various important principles to 


guide the reorganization of America’s most 


distinctive educational institution. No other 
country has enrolled so many or such a large 
proportion of its youth in secondary schools 


as has the United States. Nevertheless, s 
ondary education is still far from meeting 
the needs of many important groups of young 
persons, 

As a basis for its presentation that com- 
mission holds that the purpose of democracy 
is to so organize society that each member 
may develop his personality primarily through 
activities designed for the well-being of his 
fellow members and of society as a whole 

This definition emphasizes efficiency, but in 
no narrow sense. Efficiency in America must 
be based upon an appreciation of social values 


This conception of democracy demands al 


that the individual be helped to choose the 
vocation and the forms of social service in 
which his personality may become most effee- 
tive. For the achievement of these ends de 
mocracy must place chief reliance upon edu- 
cation. 

The commission would focus secondary edu- 


+ 


cation upon what may be called the great 
social objectives, such as health, cit zenship, 
vocation, worthy use of leisure and ethical 
character. One of the main problems of edu 
eation in the reconstruction period will be so 
to organize instruction that it will apply mor 
directly and specifically to worthy living in 
democratic society. This implies no mean, 
narrow, bread and butter conception of edu- 
cation. On the contrary, the commission 


holds that the division of education into sep- 
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arate stages, the first general and the second 
vocational, is unsound. Health needs are im- 
portant at all stages; the voeational aspect is 
ble even in the early stages as giving 
gvreater purposefulness to schooling; while 


preparation for citizenship and the worthy use 
of leisure involve phases which require ma 
turity on the part of the pupil. 


pupil sees his 


Furthermore, it is only as the ] 
vocation in relation to his citizenship and _ his 
citizenship in the light of his vocation that h¢ 
will be prepared for effective membership in ar 
industrial democracy. Consequently, the commis 
sion enters its protest against any and all plans, 
however well intended, which are in danger of 
divorcing vocational and social-civie education. It 
stands squarely for the infusion of vocation with 
the spirit of service and for the utilization of eul 


ture by ne contact with the world’s work. 


renul 
7 


The commission favors a six vear element- 
ary school, followed by six vears of secondary 
education, the latter to be divided into two 


periods corresponding to junior and senior 
high schools. 

With secondary education reorganized so as 
to contribute more directly to the health, good 
citizenship, vocational efficiency, sterling char- 
acter and the ability to use leisure wisely, 
the commission holds that secondary educa- 
tion is essential for all the vouth of the na- 
tion. It urges legislation whereby all young 
people, whether employed or not, shall be re- 
quired to attend the secondary school for at 
last eight hours in each week that the schools 
are in session. 

The commission consists of Clarence D. 
Kingsley, chairman, state supervisor of high 
schools, Boston; P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commisioner of Education, Washington; 
Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, New York; Alexander Inglis, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Henry 
Newmann, Ethical Culture School, New York 
City; William Orr, international Y. M. C. A. 
Committee, New York City; Edward O. 
Sisson, president, University of Montana, 
Mont.; Joseph S. Stewart, University of 
Milo H. Stuart, prin- 


Georgia, Athens, Ga.; 
cipal, Technical High School, Indianapolis, 





Ind., and H. L. Terry, state supervisor 
schools, Wisconsin. 


THE CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENCY 
CiuarLtes E,. Ciapsey, superintend 
Detroit schools, has been elected sup 
dent of the Chicago schools by the B 
Education. Mr. Chadsey’s selection 
mended by a special commission of 
sentative citizens of Chicago. At 
meeting of this commission the pr 


board of education, as quoted 


the 
' , . ‘ 
mentary School Journal. said: 


The superintendent of the schools of ¢ 
charged with organizing and exe 
to, if not greater than, those of the 
any great industrial plant. The school 
are wide ly scattered; they are loeated i 
ties which differ in the character of th 
tion, thus raising complex problems of 
and control. 

Each school building is in charge of : 
who has considerable powers of diser 
large influence in his community. To 
general policy of education and yet gi 
the individual effort and initiative is 
function of the new superintendent. T) 
force is composed of individuals of va 
grees of training and ability. To so 
teachers that the maximum of efficier 
attained by all is likewise part of the 
rests on the new superintendent. <A r 
of the machinery of the central edue 
is necessary. The Board of Eduecatio 
kept informed of the condition of the s 
will be part of the duty of the superint: 


report on these conditions, to show wi 


accomplished through the operation of t! 
and to devise plans and develop policies 


betterment of the school management. 
What is needed, then, is a trained « 

forceful executive, some one with an ap 

organization who is accustomed to assume r 

bility and to exercise power. Many of y 

of affairs, most of you have been calle 


pass on the fitness of candidates for 


‘ , 


quiring similar qualifications. You are, 
not acting in a new, if in a difficult, cay 

You are asked to find candidates for 
tion, to enlist the services and advice 
tional experts, and to use such other sour 


formation as may in your judgment 
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selectio1 You are asked not t SUPERINTE? F Es f ¢ 
as limited in any way. Your nd. O.. x ee D> : 
drawn from Chicago or els¢ + el ny O 
ss for the office should | 
_ 1 { ~ 
The ard is prepared to fix 
he superintendent at a lev 1) I I ae ( 
he s e of the city t} toe | , 
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city superintendent of schools, Amer 
Cal., sueceeds Will C. Wood Tue faculty of Ur : 
state sup rintendent of public awarded the pr Pe] } 
as commissioner of secondary 1919, on February 19, to M Marv R 
fornia. Superintendent Olney ton Ely, of the class of 1911 at M tH 
at Santa Barbara by Paul E. College This fellows] 
rmerly principal f the high school stipend which will ntinue for t ‘ rt nd 


ted by the School Committe University of ¢ 
up work in boys’ summer camps _ tention of ret 
tutoring. Frederic A. Galvin, July 15, 1919, following + ting of tl 


the Linden School, and who is’ board of regents held _ 


J 


principal of the Central Evening February 11, President W r tter to 1 














On the fifteenth of July next I shall not only 
have reached the usual age of retirement, but shall 
have also completed approximately twenty years of 
service in the University of California. 

These have been years of abundant opportunity 
and of much plain satisfaction, but with the growth 
and expansion of the university they have involved 
heavy burdens and fast-shifting solicitudes. The 
coming days promise only heavier burdens and levy 
their demands for inereasing vigor. I appreciate 
with all my heart the unvarying confidence you and 
your predecessors have reposed in me and the 
sturdy support you have always given me. No 
one understands better than I do myself the in- 
adequacy of any service I have been able to render, 
but I have honestly done my best. I am 
therefore that I shall not be esteemed to be quit 
ting my task, if I ask you to give me your blessing, 
This is my resignation of the presi 


sure 


and let me go. 
dency to take effect on the above-named date. 


Dr. Grorce D. Strayer, of Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, president of the 


National 
R. Jewell, dean of the college of education of 


Edueation Association, and Dr. Jd. 


the University of Arkansas, will be the prin- 
cipal speakers of the meeting of the Inland 
Empire Teachers’ Association, which will be 
in session in Spokane, Washington, April 2, 
3 and 4 A Smith-Hughes 
for the northwestern will be 


conference of 
teachers states 
held at the same time. 

At the February meeting of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
eation, Mr. Stuart A. 
educational research, Detroit public schools, 


Courtis, supervisor of 


gave an address on “ The Significance of Edu- 
cational Measurements for School Practise.” 
The address was illustrated with lantern slides 
showing phases of recent investigations. Su- 
perintendents Edson, Meleney, Tildsley, Grady 
and Taylor, Principal Paul, and Mr. Tristram 
W. Metcalfe, school editor of the Globe, took 
part in the discussion. 

Ar its meeting on March 7, the Harvard 
Liberal Club passed the following resolution : 


The Harvard Liberal Club, having heard various 
views on the subject of a state university and the 
effect it may have on Harvard, with our faith in 
education we do not feel it proper to oppose any 
measure which will bring education to a greater 
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number. We have confidence that Harvard will, 
as in the past, prove superior to any riva! 

see no reason why loyal Harvard men should op.. 
pose a state university, which may prove a healt 
ful stimulus to our alma mater, pointing the way 
to greater service to the community, and the ng 
tion. The speakers at the meeting were: Dr, A. 4 
Berle, Superintendent Frank V. Thompsor 
Boston Schools; Henry Abrahams, of the Bost 
School Committee; Professor L. S. MeCollester 
Tufts; Brooks Adams and Clarence A. Kings 
of the State Board of Education, all of wi 
peared in favor of a state institution; and Pr 
fessor Arthur Gordon Webster, of Clark U 
sity, and President-Emeritus Charles W. E 
Harvard, who spoke in opposition. 

A PLAN for an interchange of university pr 
fessors and public school teachers between t 
United States and Chile has been announced 
by a University of California committe 
pointed to further friendly international 
tions between this country and Spanishi-s; 
ing countries to the south. Professor Char 
KE. Chapman, assistant professor of H 
American history at the State Universit 
go to Chile in 1920, in accordance with t 
exchange plan, which has been approved 
the university authorities. The universit 
perfecting arrangements whereby professors 
and secondary school teachers of any instit 
tion in the country may exchange with 
bers of the Chilean universities and s 
American instructors going to Chile ar 
paid their regular salaries, plus an al 
for traveling expenses, by the institution e& 
this 
and expenses of Chilean exchange instruct 


ploying them in country. All salaries 
are to be paid by Chile. 

Tue Associated Press reports that 
rangements have been concluded for th 
lishment of the interchange of professors 
students between the University of Washing 
ton and the University of Mexico. Special 
tention is to be paid to the study of the 
guage, history and evolution of the tw 
tries for the purpose of stimulating 
acquaintance aid cultivating friendly relat 
between the two nations. 

AmonG those who will conduct lectures 


courses at the new Labor Union Colles 








10190) 
vis 


Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Har- 
School; Professor William Z. Ripley, 
of economics and an authority on 
Professor William B. Sayre, LL.B., 
ges hool; Dr. Horace M. Kallen; Pro 


Chafee, of the law school; 


hariah 

|. Laski, of 

economics; James MacKaye, former 
the 


Dana, Professor R. 


the department of govern- 


tical economy at U niver- 


Dr. H. W. L. F. A. 
professor of philosophy ; and Pro 
the law school. 


Vt.) Academy 


100th anniversary cele 


Felix Frankfurter, of 


f Thetford 
1 to hold the 


nd reunion 


f former students, teach- 


theers June. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
Teaching announces that Vanderbilt 
‘sity, Nashville, Tenn., has been added 
t of associated universities. 
ssor J. B. Epmonson, of Ann Arbor, 
\f _ speaking before the State Federation of 
Clubs at Jackson, urged the black- 
schools which do not pay a living 
hers. Data are being collected on 
ilaries in the state and the matter 
r nducted through the various teachers’ 


Educational 
settlement 


Gateshead England) 


recently approved the 
ol teachers, who were on strike 
The settlement, it 
ex- 


all 
r ek for a war bonus. 
° 7 
nereased annual 


an additional rate of 


1, involved an 

ture of £18,000 and 
the pound. 

\ BILL which would provide 80 extra scholar- 

r students of the University of Ver- 

require and are qualified to receive 

aid, has been introduced in the 

as Ver nt Senate by Senator Martin S. Vilas, 

rton, Vermont, one of the 

rsity. The bill ealls for an 


ion of $12.000 


S 


trustees of 
annual 
educa- 


from state 


Iowa the state senate has passed a meas- 
all school 


ntaining 1,000 or more inhabitants 


thorizing school directors in 


blish 


and maintain in connection with 
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the schools of certain districts a dental ! 
for children ttendi fr such sel Is ind t 


offer courses of instruc ith hvgier 
Such boards are empowered ploy su 
legally qualified dentists and dental hygienists 
as may be deemed necessary sh ¢] 
purpose of the act, and to pay t expens 

the same out f the teachers’ fund 

Pians for the erection of a 
on the campus of the | , f ¢ 
nati have been « leted | I 
at once. The erect t! d 4 
been delaved becauss r Ch 
donor of the auditorium and 
is Mrs. Obed J. Wilson. 

As a memorial to the 3,347 U rsity of 
Wiseonsin men who joined the Arn ind 
Navy and the seventy-five or more w grav 
their lives for their country, students, f t 
and regents of the university have set on f 
plans to raise funds to erect a great memor 


union building, which shall be the center of 
| studer ts, J Ist as La 


university life of met 
Hall is tl 
The proposal ealls for a 


least $500,000 and corresponding to the 


r¢ » 


building costing 


buildings of other large universities. It 


would contain a commons dining-hal!, rooms 


for student organizations, lounging and reer 
ation rooms, and other fac lities to make 


center of student life. It woul 


a large auditorium which is much needed for 
university activities. The committee wl 
working on the memorial plan led 


Regent Walter J. Kohler, 
dent FE. A. Birge, Professor S. H. Goodnight 
dean of men; H. J. The 
Clausen and Robert ©1 rd, 


of the Alumni A 


irkel 
ager: S. H. 
president and secretary 
ciation; Edward Deuss, presid 
dent Council, and FE. |] Br 
auditor. 

Detaits of the plar r 


the election of Rh 


States have been announced. Qualifying ex 
aminations no longer will be required A 
statement authorized by the trustees in Lor 


don provides that the postponed scholarships 
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due to the various states for 1918 and 1919 With an authority which it ean 


} , *7 


will be filled next autumn. Scholars elected and burdened with a responsibility 


1915 will go into residence as far as pos ean not discharge. Many a thoughtf 
sible in January, 1920. Scholars will be has seriously questioned whether 
elected on the basis of their collegiate or un be better to abolish the special 
versity record, supplemented, if necessary, by class or department, in order tl 
further tests. Other conditions of eligibility sponsibility of the entire school 
will remain as before. There will be elections jn the mastery of the vernacular 

ll states. Sixteen states will elect for 1918  ¢learly established. 


and 1919: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Col Be that ;: it mav. the “ laneu 


i as 
orado, Georgia, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- the elementary school. if not 


I Mississip Missouri, Nebraska, Or school, can best justify its sey 
gon, Texas, W Wisconsin. 17 by becoming a special agency 
; ‘ ’ 7 

vil sha . vill elect for 1915 motion of Vy t w may 


oming. Sixteen states will elect for 1919 By the time the child ent . 
only: Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, already made er Tres 
Main . Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp of thie wader Tt ; 
, shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsy natural method, imitation, and 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Vir tate [Paar eee 4 
istec ver 1} iedia a ities 
if not se ntifi d 2g t pare 
mates, The effectiveness t 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE  ¢poj nine js not surprising ™ 
“ FUNCTIONAL” ENGLISH FOR THE ELE- the final rbiter f vel 


MENTARY SCHOOL 


Tut results achieved bv the * language ” a ° 
, There is no reason wi 


be changed. The sehool takes its 


child’s environment. It surrou 


class or department are notoriously less satis 
factory to its teachers and to the school in 


general than those of any other class or de-  . : . ‘ ia 
“ interesting material and deals wit 
partment. This is partly because the control ; : ae 
" ‘ and under circumstances which e1 
of the subject can not be completely depart- * ; 
' ; - need for expression. Its equipment 
mentalized. It sometimes seems as if the ail ‘ch } facilit: f 
ree : ularly rich in facilities for suy 
“ English ” classes had been devised to relieve of , as as 
: we s <2 requisite words and in models of cor 
other classes of responsibility for supervision 7) Foot! 4] came 
. : : ie effectiveness ot the imuitat 
of the oral and written expression of the hould 1} ; 11 
° ° ° snou > ores V nhnance Vv { 
pupils, the apparent assumption being that - " os * - ' = pts yu 
“mR sa . . which prevail in the school. 
English” instruction is susceptible to the ™ li siete 
. . , . ° Since usage vides the stan “d 
same exclusive control as instruction in geog- ince usage provides the standar 
raphy or arithmetic the child carries his experiments 
[his assumption is obviously unwarranted. &¥age into all his activities, it i 


A vernacular is acquired by imitation and use, &uidance can not be left exclusiv 
and the process goes forward in one class department or class, or even to th 
as well as in another, out of school as well a whole. Wherever expression is 
as in school; since the same language is every- Nn occasion or by interest in a 
where the medium of communication. The ject, there the conditions.necessar) 


“language ” class is constantly being credited ress in the vital mastery of the \ it 
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t story ’ 
' 1 99 . 
i SI ‘ ss, or d partment I that a ditterent 
, ‘ 
re, however, 1n 


ts opportunity t 
the extra-school, unacademic it elementary 
1 activities of the pupils. It | richtlv be 1] 

1 wide variety of material about W1) 
t important that children should b m, as in reg plu 1 t 
ak and write, under super 7 


| ol iK ve rl e ; 
1 in which teachers 


ad 
may well inter the trick of it. W 
elves, in order that they may bridg: non-existent, 
tween 


school and life and mak and lar plura 
r r immediately vital. I 


r re 
Ait 
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ealled into use by the child in its earliest 


efforts to speak. They are generally the com- 
monest and most necessary words in the lan- 
guage—in fact, they owe the persistence of 
their irregularities chietly to their universal 
familiarity and homeliness—and are, there- 
fore, most safely and inevitably referred to 
everyday usage, rather than to any sort of 


The 


still to be deciphered in these apparently law- 


system. vestiges of ancient inflections 
less forms are interesting to the etymologist 
or historian, but can mean nothing helpful to 
the child, whose only interest in words rises 
from his imperative desire to make himself 
understood. 

“Functional” English recognizes the facts 
that our language is still alive and growing 
and that the growth is from within, directed 
by the nature of the material which arises to 
It refuses to assume that 


It does not regard 


demand expression. 


present forms are final. 
rigid standardization as possible or even de- 
sirable. It that a that 
has ceased to grow—that is, to change—has 


It contemplates a living lan- 


considers language 
ceased to live. 
guage as a medium which must develop as 
the thoughts of men are widened, and expects 
it to grow in grace or to deteriorate as the 
ideas of the men who use it become more or 
less worthy. It insists that the preservation 
of a language in health and vigor depends not 
upon the watehfulness and diligence of lin- 
guistic purists and specialists, but upon the 
spiritual health and vigor of the people who 
use that language from day to day as a medium 
for the communication of their thoughts and 
feelings. 

The school should 


any form of instruction that would present 


regard as mischievous 


mere facility in the use of language as a 
thing of importance; but it is the business 
of the school to enrich and inspire the lives of 
children and at the same time to lead them 
to adequate self-expression through the com- 
mon speech. 

OUTCALT 


Irvine E. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
Strate NorMAL SCHOOL, 
San Dreoo, CAL. 
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DEMOBILIZED TEACHERS OF SCIENCE 
To THE Epitor oF SCHOOL AND Soctery: ¥ 
one doubts that the demobilization 
our government have been carefully 
fully devised to forestall a sudden supe; 
of labor with its corollary of unemp! 
We of the 
persuasion in the army have been d 
best to make allow: 


and heartbreaking suspense, with the 


and reduction of wages. 


nee for the tedi 


tion that the larger publie interests 
which our fate was bound up 


anxieties inevitable, even though tl! 
trial situation did not apply immed 
us. Sut there appears to be a possi! 
science is not so far removed from t! 
struggle as to be exempt from the 1 
little of the same paternalistic attent 
the rest of the country is getting. 
hensions have been aroused by the 
incident: 

The head of a department of 
larger endowed universities, in considering t 
filling of a subordinate position, 
delay, on the ground that when n 
younger scientific men had been der 
first 
for little money. 


some class material would be 
It is not my intention to comn 
obvious patriotic implication of this d 
Neither do I desir 
trend of 


attitude suggests; thous 


uous remark. 


patiate on the professior 
that 


those of us who are still striving for 


such an 


lished place and reputation in the 
the suggestion that patriotic decla: 
ethical pronouncements are ofte: 
cloak the 


for place and a living wage that 1 


hasic condition 


same 


camouflage in the ranks of the | 
riat, will sink into our souls without 
I ignore also for the t dis _ 


those pr 


ing shock. 
cussion the contention of 
incompetent malcontents who ins 
as to wages at least, the lowly proletar 

be said to be getting rather the better of ' , 
circumstances as it is. 


Such comparisons are invidious, and 
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vy wish to put the rhetor fe 


| onl: 


whether the powers-that-be real 


ls f departments, college presi- munities s n 
r dignitaries are quite as human infortunate rt 
ns of industry; while the lack time there is 
tion and group consciousness’ the examinat 
r unionism its stamina ren- dren as ther 
vulnerable to such enter- hundredth part 
d and thrifty manipulation According t { 


I nted above gives evidences ! i tor : 
rd rumors before now bus Navi ed we 
t ul ‘ t has { re a 
tne re 1’ tt to ‘ i | | 
\s result I kr f thir 
mplate petit d through their 
qaivisile I i 4 rs¢ ve ! } 
lred industries that throug Ol ; 
rts of organization and gov- ditticult 
T n T be I I ‘ ] = i ty T 
the too ruthless action of tl the vern! . 
1 demand as a refuge unt enditur 
ve hay ! 1m wage la ear per coul 
rsit t ing point t 
r the d ten of 
l nd t ther learned ced t be a t 
y be be ming su fhe iently in- Sess pel ad ¢ 
t to say eX} ted) to have al t iwaken the con 
T VI nt nr blem , prospec earl rtne ¢ mY 
I d an immanent industrial As ad ed Dy 
( lead t a pater! alistically chara thie natior 
rnment for protection from our ” committed by t 
r profiteers sumes the same 
w Mecnanic Out or Work ort from the st 
edical men and der 
plan l! the I 


QUOTATIONS 
COUNTRY 


perations at re 


{ILDREN OF THE SCHOOLS L149 the county } 


lived under th equipped with ! 


iong 
Idren en- 
Bu- so 


In- fr 


t his country cousin’s chi 
The 
Department of 
not 


jot boy with cheek of 


often 


ol 


United States 
the 


. : 
t health. 


Education 


m 


it is and has taken when needed. 


‘baref. ady the plan | 


efit of medical supervision in his south, and the re 
s. The boy’s sister also needs it, Women’s clubs and s 


the Bureau’s investigation, munities of several 


stigmatism, malnutrition and de 


plished remarkabk 


prevented tl 


Dtaining medi 





( ult nave 











health of their children simply by rounding 
up a few automobiles and taking the defective 
children into the nearest town affording a 
specialist. It has been proved again and 
again that almost anything in the way of 
personal services, donation of medical mate- 
rials or even money, can be secured by the 
county medical supervisor in behalf of de- 
fective children. It is to be hoped that the 
plan will be quickly instituted throughout the 
country, for obviously the health of the chil- 
dren comes before, and not after, those mat- 
ters of such absorbing interest to the rural 
press: good roads, bigger hogs, and more 
bushels to the acre. 

It was the opinion of the National Confer- 
ence on Rural Education and Country Life, 
held at Daytona, Florida, early in February, 
that the need for better-trained rural school- 
teachers is positively urgent. This is true of 
the country in general; the demand for teach- 
ers is far greater than the supply, and some 
communities are obliged to put up with in- 
structors who have had barely a grammar 
school education. But it is particularly true, 
the conference brought out, of the south. 
Texas was said to have an alarming large 
number of teachers whose own schooling had 
gone no further than the seventh grade. An- 
other southern state, exercising its sovereign 
right of spending the public moneys, appro- 
priated $75,000 for the correction of a minor 
disease affecting the legs of its cows, and in 
the same month gave for the training of 
teachers for its rural population exactly 
$6,000. 

Specifie plans for remedying this condition 
have been worked out. First, there should be 
more normal schools in every state of the 
union; or the same result may be obtained 
without the eost of new buildings and addi- 
tional faculties by the introduction of coedu- 
cation in the existing institutions. Second, 
the large number of teachers already in the 
service with no better than grade-school edu- 
cation should be given opportunity to bring 
themselves up to requirements—that is, to 
a position equivalent to a high school grad- 
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held in each county, possibly under t} 
rection of the county supervisor of ed 
and attendance for those necessary s! 
compulsory. Third, the country school-t 
should be given a living wage, for the pr 
low standards of pay offer no induce 
acquisition of a higher educati 
used in teaching. 

Sixty per cent. of the children of th 
States live, not 
Perhaps if this fact 


in cities, but 


into the state legislative minds of t] 
States, the matter of education in th 
communities would loom up a bigger t 
appropriations 


schools result. The Outl 0k. 


THE PLANS OF THE CARNEGI} 
FOUNDATION 


Tue president of the Carnegie F 
Advancement 
dressed the following letter to the 
of the colleges and universities ass 


the foundation: 


By direction of the Executive Comn 
Carnegie Foundation, I am forward 
ident of each college and university asso 
the foundation two important papers: 


as approved at a special meeting 
trustees, April 22, 
A statement just issued by the Tea 
surance and Annuity Association of 
scribing the various insurance and ant 
offered by the Association, together wit 


for each policy. 


the precise terms upon which the teacl 
associated colleges prior to November 17 
be eligible to pensions under the no 
plan; the benefits that teachers enter 


through the Carnegie Foundation; and t} 
which these teachers may obtain insura! 

nuity contracts through the Teachers Insu 
Annuity Association. They embody th 
the years of work of the foundation, 

the associated institutions to take up the 
the future annuity system, and also 
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es suited to the varying desires of 2. The college makes a similar payment of five 
per cent. upon the salary p ft i maximum which 
ition requests that these papers be the college will fix, and wi will probably a 
lered by the governing bodies of the proximate to the pay of a f nro aor 
titutions, in order that the status of 3. The premiums paid to the Tea rs Insurat 
g such institutions in the future and Annuity Association bx e t property of 
rately defined as soon as possible the association. In exchange t t her ré ves 
r rd to you as many copies of these state an annuity policy u eontract which guarante 
desire for the use of the trustees, that in ease he dies before the stat re 
hers equal to the premiums with int t 
his lependents und hat in 4 
II stated age a selected t t 
the examination that institutions will be paid. Neither the colleg 38 t 
vill desire to make, I am directed to nor the Carnegie Foundation vw r 
to the following matters, most to modify the mtract advers to | r 
n set forth in the various reports nor to divert any part of the | t 
purpose for which they wer t 
from a system of non-contributory the policy. 
of deferred annuities the founda- The cost to the college for part ul t 
1, through the aid of the Carnegik system can never exceed a fixed r ta rt 
for a continuance of the pension sys For the associated c¢ s t 
ru rous basis to all professors and cost would be very small; the full load 
the associated colleges on November ‘Teached after a number of years will amount t 
The rules for the administration of %pproximately five per cent. of the salary « 
s are fully set forth in the statement professors and instructors. For an associated 
vivantages of the insurance and lege whose salary roll for these teach ts 
es offered by the association are also to $100,000 it is estimated that the an: at 
se teachers. will begin with an expenditure f t $ 
7 lation thus relieves the associated co] and $1,000, and will grow year by vear to ft f 
responsibil ty for pensions of teachers load of $5 000 n the eours« f twenty ¢ 
es began before the date mentioned. years. The exact cost to each institution w 
of the associated colleges concerns COUrse be easily determined when th 


younger men just entered, and those "6W teachers and their salaries are definitely k 


future The cost is one entirely within the ordinary 
° » 1} > , 1) ’ y ‘fr 
g the protection of the teacher pen tures of college i1dminis t I 


endenee, it has been made clear that the other plan could a college pr if r 
rance ean not be separated fron retiring allowance syste! it 80 STI es 
ld age annuity. It will however, be 
that insurance is considered a re 
f the teacher al ne. On the other Wh le th cost f the particinat ; 
yer, the college, has both a financial lege and the general method of 1 ! trat 
the old age annuity and a moral re thus indicated, there still remair rtair t to 
ty to share in providing it The imme he settled ir iugurating t) 
ns with which the boards of govern and annuities which the Carne I 
associated colleges are concerned are, tion has not yet expressed a 
st to the college for its participation cerning which it would be gl to r t 
tem of contributory old age annuities? ypinions of the associated ins ] r 
be the ultimate load? important questions of detail w : t 
ested contributions to the old age an termination are the following 


as follows: 1. Shall participation to 1 xtent of a fixed 


teacher pays into the Teachers Insurance minimum be made a condit f seri 

ty Association five per cent. of his salary for instructors entering in the futurs r shall the 
. payments, made through the college matter of participatior » left to tl lecision of 
-_ the individual teacher? 
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The commission appointed to report on a pen 
sion system made the following recommendation: 
‘*To attain its full purpose, participation in the 
pension system to the full extent of an agreed 
minimum should form a condition of entering the 
service or employment, the members of which are 
cooperating in the pension system.’’ 

2. Shall the college begin its contribution as 
soon as the teacher becomes a contributor, or shall 
it begin its contribution only after the teacher has 
had two, three, or five years of service? 

3. Shall the college contribute the same propor- 
tion of the salary as the teacher, or a different pro- 
portion? And shall this be a constant percentage, 
five per cent., or shall it begin with a larger per 
centage gradually diminishing, or vice versa? 

It has been assumed in the diseussions of the 
foundation that the college and the teacher would 
contribute the same percentage up to a fixed min- 
imum, beyond which the college would not con- 
tr'bute. There are advantages in some fair degree 
of uniformity of practise among the colleges of the 
United States and Canada, 

What limit of salary shall be fixed by the col 
lege beyond which it will not contribute toward an 
annuity is a matter for individual institutions to 
decide. With the associated colleges this question 
will not be serious, The great body of their pres- 
ent teachers will receive pensions from the Carnegie 
Foundation. If these teachers desire to provide 
additional annuities through the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association, that is a matter for 
the individual; it may, of course, be done without 
prejudice to any benefit which he might receive 
from the Carnegie Foundation. The associated col- 
leges are concerned with the new men. As a rule 
these men begin with low salaries. It would seem, 
therefore, fair for a college to cooperate with any 
teacher in the provision for an annuity by payment 
of the agreed percentage up to the amount of the 
normal salary of the full professor. 

The executive committee of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion will gladly receive from the presidents and 
governing bodies or faculties of the associated in- 
stitutions any suggestions regarding these matters, 
or concerning other details relating to the in- 
auguration of the contributory plan. 

An inspection of the rules as printed in the 
enclosed statement will make clear that while 
teachers entering the associated colleges in the 
future will not receive full paid pensions directly 
from the foundation, these teachers will continue to 
receive privileges of great value, among which is a 
pension, granted after five years of service, in case 


of complete disability, based upon a surr 
the foundation of the teacher’s deferred 
policy. This provision meets a serious need 
dealt with under the former rules. 

It will be understood that the great end 
of the foundation remains untouched. Th: 
from it will be used for many years chiefly 
ing the pensions of teachers now in the ass 
colleges. As this income is released it 
devoted to the advancement of teaching 
colleges and universities of America, a 
lines as the trustees may judge to be wiss 
colleges and universities associated with 
dation will continue to have certain great pr 
by reason of that relation. 

I am, very truly yours, 


Henry S. Pr 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 
PERMANENCE OF PUPIL INTERESTS 


In an article published in Scu 
Society for March 16, 1918, the writ 
ported a study on the permanence of 
of approximately three hundred pupils 
Hibbing High School. Since that tim 
ther data on the matter have been s 
The data reported in the former stud 
secured by a questionnaire issued to thi 
of the six-year high school, on Mar 
1916, and again on March 23, 1917. | 
questionnaire were asked twenty-tw 
tions. Among the questions occurred 
following: (1) “ What subject that 5 
had in the high school or seventh or eig 
grades do you most prefer?” (2) “ W) 
your second choice?” (3) “ What sub) 
you most dislike?” (4) “What do 5 
pect to make your life work?” 

On March 21, 1918, the questionnaire 


again issued to the pupils. Eighty-six boys 


and 132 girls answered this time w! 
answered on both former occasions. Kee 
of 126 boys and 144 girls cover two | 
Hence, the study reported this time i! 
a total of 217 boys and 276 girls or a £ 
total of 488 pupils. The data are shown 
tabular form and comments are made 
tain phases of the tables. Distributi 


pupils is shown in sex—grade—choice tad! 
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f Pupils Choosing Three Times 


M.D ; , 
22 111 0; 333 333.3 ) at ad i] 
114 114 571.4, 7 M.D 
55 1143 114.3 2286 1143 7 
Ist 3114 1S.2 1] ' 


6 790.6 3 8.8 411.8 1132.4 34 first three qu tions are grou 
1 3.2 412.9 0 412.9 2270.9 31 each grade Thus, “ 1st” repres 





6) 1 2.9) 2) 5.7| 411.5) 25'71.4) 3 ccs rep! 
1D. 1 3.2 1' 3.2 8 25.8) 2167.7) 31 most d 5 ked The t } 
1 2.6 821.0 2) 5.3) 513.2) 2257.9 38 follows [wo junior | 
13.2) 3) 7.9) 615.8 2463.2) 38 f the » hove ans 
15.6, 412 2 6.3 2165.6, 32 we - 
; : subject as a first choice 
2418.0 2619.512 9.024 18.0 35.3133 “Three junior boys, or 
{ 3.112 9.3| 7 5.419 14.8 87 67.4129 i : 
oa Tor +} i 
1.D.| 7 91210.2. 8 681916.2) 71 60.7117 different subject for « 


casions,” et 
Total Three Times : ; 
rds For the boys, permane! 


I 1 3 any subject seems decided]; kit I 


. M.D 1 l > ease of every grade repr a 
r 9.0 412.9 1032.2 825.8 31 of boys choosing different t thr 
310.4 1 34 517.2 2068.9 29 oeeasions for both first and s i f 
[.D.| 621.4 310.7) 1) 3.6) 725.0, 1139.3, 28 : : 
r exceeds the per cent t 
' “9 . —-2 190205 59 : : 
220-h i] 3 s DY . 193 o o2 ‘act for the three tit 
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choice for junior boys to 84.2 in the case of 
second choice for freshmen boys. The case of 
the junior boys, just cited, was the only one 
in which the “ different three times ” column 
did not more than double the “same three 


” 


” 


times” column. This should be ample evi- 
dence of the lack of permanence but when it 
is observed that the other three columns also 
represent a variation for at least one of the 
three occasions, there is still greater evidence 
of such lack of permanence. From this stand- 
point, the permanence ranges from 0 per cent. 
for second choices for all grades to 22.2 per 
cent. for first choices for the junior boys. 
For the “ most disliked ” group, the per cents, 
are in favor of shifting interests between the 
“three times different” and the “ same three 
times ” columns except in the case of the junior 
boys. The extremes here are 28.5 per cent. 
for the juniors and 0 per cent. for the eighth 
boys for permanence as opposed to 14.3 per 
cent. for juniors and 61.1 per cent. for fresh- 
men for non-permanence. However if we 


consider the other three columns, the figures 


are strongly in favor of non-permanence in 
dislikes. The per cents. against permanence 
of dislikes for boys become; junior 71.5 per 
cent., sophomores 94.7 per cent., freshmen 
88.9 per cent., and eighth 100 per cent. In 
the entire group of boys, 8.6 per cent, had the 
same first choice on all three occasions as op- 
posed to 51.8 per cent. who had different first 
choices for the three times. For second 
choices, none of the boys named the same 
subject three times while 69.2 per cent. named 
three different subjects. For “ most disliked ” 
subjects, 6. 2 per cent. named the same sub- 
ject three times while 51.2 per cent. named 
three different subjects. If the other three 
columns be added to the columns of differents, 
the per cents. of those shifting become; for 
first choices 91.3 per cent. for second choices 
100 per cent., and for “most disliked” 94.8 
per cent. Apparently, this group of boys has 
not been permanently impressed by subjects 
either as preeminently intéresting or on the 
other hand as distinctly uninteresting and 


unpleasant. 








For the girls, we find evidence of m 
same variation of choices. The san 
choice on the three occasions varies 
per cent. for eighth girls to 31.8 per 
junior girls. Second choice is the san 
times for from 0 per cent. to 8.6 per 
the girls. Most disliked varies fron 
cent. to 19.0 per cent. In only one gr 
junior, does the per cent. of those ch 
same exceed the per cent. of thosé 
different on all three occasions. Wit 
graders the ratio is 2.6 per cent. to 
cent. Second choices differed on ¢ 
casion for 63.2 per cent. to 714 
Most disliked differed for 47.6 per 
67.7 per cent. A combining of th 


showing any variation of choice gives 


ing evidence of lack of permanence 
The data on the total for subject c} 
girls show no appreciable variation 
data for individual grades. First « 
more widely distributed than was th« 
boys. 

When the records for boys and 
combined, there is little change sh 
what was shown in the separate s 
The contrast of the same colum 
different column is more convinci 
the greater number of cases under 
tion. These two columns have a 
per cent. to 41.6 per cent. for first 
ratio of 1.9 per cent. to 68.1 per 
second choices and a ratio of 6.1 per 
56.8 per cent. for most disliked. 1 
comparison between the first colun 
totals of the other four columns m 
that was made for the separate s 
However, a glance at the first co 
centages gives sufficient evidence of 
figures would be. 

In the preliminary tabulation, 
were distributed as to whether the tw 


were for 1916-1917, 1916-1918 or 191i 


It was readily apparent that ther 
sufficient variation betwen the three gr 
warrant separate tables. Hence, all thr 
combined into Table II. as given |! 
Little comment will be made on 
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